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LITERARY EVOLUTION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY 



REV. ARTHUR METCALF 
Des Moines Iowa 



Fifty-five hundred years ago Palestine was the Ultima Thule of 
the ancient civilizations of the Nile and the Euphrates. Even at 
that early day prairie schooners plowed the wake of the setting sun, 
and adventuresome spirits from the older civilizations sought for 
themselves new homes on a frontier facing the western sea. With 
immigrants from Hammurabi's land, came certain ancestors of the 
Hebrew race, to contend in a life of destiny on the world's frontier. 

The Hebrew immigrants found the country already peopled. 
Many centuries of life haunted the land with myth and legend. 
Quaint folk-lore pre-empted the spots where the newcomers pitched 
their tents and built their household fires, being the lares and penates 
of the older inhabitants. Traditions of the older peoples, both near 
and far, were associated with hill and valley, with wood and stream, 
and furnished the new people with a picturesque background for 
their history. Just as the aboriginal legends of North America inspire 
much in our literature, so the ancient legends of Palestine worked 
themselves into Hebrew life and literature. The newcomers grew 
into the traditions of the land on which they had squatted, and forth- 
with began to create charming traditions of their own — for, was it 
not an age when poetry grew on every bush, and when man and God 
walked familiarly together upon the earth ? 

The first step in all literature is oral. Man finds his tongue 
before he whittles his pen out of a goose quill, and he sings long 
before he writes. The genesis of the Hebrew literature was oral. 
The earliest of the Hebrew singers and their songs have entirely 
disappeared. All we know of them comes through the snatches of 
their songs which later writers have incorporated in their manuscripts. 
A vast body of Hebrew song and story is lost in the mists which ren- 
der picturesque the ancient time. By the campfires of Mars; on 
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the trail of the immigrant, when the oxen were in-spanned for the 
night; in the sheik's tent, to the accompaniment of the lute, far 
into the night; or in my lady's boudoir, where witching slaves lolled 
on rich oriental rugs, the earliest Hebrew singers chanted their 
songs of love and war, to ready ears and to apt memories. The 
traditional origin of the family, of the tribe, of the nation, and of 
the surrounding peoples, together with the local loves and hates of 
the common lot, were the perennial theme of these ancient oral 
geneses of literature. The Hebrew troubadors sang our later Caed- 
mon's theme — the lofty epic of creation. Lamech's ancient ditty, 
a snatch of which has come down to us; the attractive epic of Noah 
and his unique ark; the traditional geneses of Egypt and of Babylon, 
with the fascinating story of the tower that failed to reach the height 
of heaven; Miriam's timbrel dance, and Deborah's fine song of 
triumph, were some of the themes of these ancient songs and 
stories. Nothing was written. The ancestors of the Hebrews 
may have made a thousand years of history before they put a 
pen to parchment. The tongue was the efficient servant of 
memory, and one generation told to another the story of the olden 
time. 

The Hebrew immigrants found holy places and sacred shrines 
scattered over the land. Bethel, Dan, Nob, Shiloh, Hebron, Beer- 
sheba, Ramah, Shechem, and Gilgal, are a few of the holy places 
marked in extant biblical literature, and many of these shrines evi- 
dently antedate the advent of Abraham in the land. These spots 
were marked by an altar, and sometimes by a sanctuary, and were, 
of course, centers of priestly influence. These holy places served 
the cause of the literature that was to be, for they were the garner- 
houses of the Hebrew growing tradition. Sometimes the priests 
were troubadors, and chanted the local traditions. Story-cycles 
gathered about these holy places, where conditions were naturally 
right for their preservation, and also for their propagation. Long 
before they were written, the David stories were treasured and sung 
at Bethlehem. A wandering minstrel from Shiloh would chant the 
deeds of Samuel the king-maker, and proclaim the virtues of the 
sacred ark of the covenant. The Gibeah cycle of song would include 
the dramatic story of Israel's first king. Hebron and Beersheba 
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were especially rich in Abraham lore, and Bethel was surcharged 
with the spirit of Jacob. 

The transition from oral to written tradition is easy and natural. 
Oriental oral tradition becomes as stereotyped as though it were 
actually printed. For a thousand years the stories of the patriarchs 
lived from tongue to ear. The East is still largely content to live 
that way. With the progress of the arts of life came the impulse 
to commit to writing the ancient songs and stories. The inspiration 
to write moved in a thousand ways. Perhaps a master singer would 
write out his version of a song for the use of a minstrel in another 
section, much as manuscript music used to be passed on from musi- 
cian to musician a generation or two ago. Our collection of English 
and Scottish popular ballads illustrates the general process. Until 
Bishop Percy's time, this mass of ballads was largely oral. In our 
day, Professor Francis James Childs has added his labors to those 
of Bishop Percy, and the result is that the literature of our century 
is enriched by the printing of this body of quaint ancient folk-lore. 
Even so, but by the leisurely process of many centuries of manu- 
script creation and transmission, did the Hebrew traditions become 
transcribed from the tongue to parchment. The written story- 
cycles, as had the oral cycles, centered about the ancient holy places. 
The arks at the sacred shrines were the receptacles of the incipient 
libraries. These beginnings of Hebrew literature, whose outlines 
are all but lost in the mists of antiquity, laid the foundation for 
the biographical narratives which we find in our Hexateuch. 

All the while the nation was growing. The sweep of history set 
the kings in the center of the national stage, and the northern and 
southern kingdoms were established. The great schism led to the 
creation of a national literature, for out of that tremendous national 
experience grew the leading documents of our composite Bible. 
Both north and south developed a national consciousness, which 
found a fitting expression in the separate literature of the two peoples. 

The southern kingdom was first to set about writing and inter- 
preting Hebrew history. About the time of Jehoshaphat, a prophetic 
writer of Judah wrote a history of Hebrew origins from the southern 
point of view. All previous oral and written material lay ready to 
his hand. The arks of the holy places opened their treasure for his 
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use. The work of his pen embraces the oldest considerable sections 
of our extant Bible. In current critical schemes his work is known 
as the "J" document. From the large amount of his material 
which survives in later combinations of biblical literature, it is still 
possible to reconstruct the main outlines of "J's" history. His 
story began with creation — possibly at our second chapter of Genesis 
and the fourth verse — and included the idyl of Paradise, and the 
tragedy of the fall of man. He told the sad tale of Cain and Abel, 
gave a simple version of the Deluge, and so on through the riches of 
the ancient lore. His history was a noble prophetic interpretation 
of the genesis of his people. It was but a slim volume, so to speak, 
but it was destined to exercise a mighty influence upon all later 
biblical compilations. Were it extant today, it would be worth a 
thousand times its weight in fine gold. It was the first attempt, so 
far as we can discover, to gather the scattered materials of national 
tradition and history into continuous narrative. Its author remains 
a great unknown, but his work will outlast the eternal hills. 

Within a generation or two, another unknown prophetic writer 
living in the northern kingdom, did for Israel what "J" had accom- 
plished for Judah. He compiled the famous " E " document of the 
critics, and much of his work is incorporated in our Bible, and so 
lives among the world's most ancient writings. His sources were 
pretty much the same oral and written traditions that had inspired 
"J," with the exception that manuscripts in the keeping of the north- 
ern shrines would naturally be more open to him. His work inter- 
preted the common Hebrew tradition, from the northern point of 
view, and it circulated mostly among northern readers, for whom it 
paralleled "J's" southern sketches of Hebrew history. 

The great literary prophets now appear in Israel's history. They 
were the grand quintessence of the Hebrew genius, and they ushered 
in the Elizabethan period of Hebrew literature. The nation was 
profoundly stirred by the conflict of the ethics of the prophets with 
the ritual of the priest. In those great days, 

Every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Amos in the north, and Isaiah in the south, were glorious trumpets 
whose certain tones rallied both the nation and individuals to 
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righteousness. It is somewhat remarkable, and gives us cause for 
reflection, that "J" and "E," unpretentious volumes though they 
were, were the only Bibles in the hands of these makers of our Bible. 

About the time of Josiah, when the voice of Jeremiah was begin- 
ning to be heard in the land, an unknown editor had in his possession 
both "J" and "E." Both these narratives were history, with a 
sectional bias. The new editor noted the virtues and the defects of 
both narratives. One story often supplied important information 
that was entirely lacking in the other. The northern kingdom had 
come to an untimely end. Why not combine the northern Bible 
with the Bible in use in the south? That at least would save "E" 
from the fate that had overtaken the nation for whom it was origi- 
nally written. This unknown editor did combine "E" with "J," 
and so made one more or less continuous narrative. The work was 
not done well, because the critical faculty had not yet come into 
play. As we have it now, two conflicting stories sometimes come 
together in the narrative, and there is no attempt made to harmonize 
the differences. However, the general result is good, and this man's 
work has preserved to us large sections of "E," which otherwise 
might, so to speak, have gone into captivity with Israel, and so have 
been lost forever. Moreover, the work of this unknown editor is 
noteworthy, because it was the earliest known attempt to create a 
biblical harmony. The resultant manuscript is known as "JE," 
and it occupies a prominent place in the Bible as now constituted. 

It is hardly proper to call "JE" a harmony. The time for a 
harmony was still far below the horizon. Our author made no 
attempt to harmonize his documents. He simply put the two narra- 
tives together, where they served his purpose, and the result is a 
sort of crazy-quilt effect, whose grave literary irregularities even the 
non-critical English reader can hardly fail to note. 

The Babylonian Exile was Israel's great disaster, and it also proved 
to be her incomparable blessing. Great life paradoxes center about 
Judah's exile. The prophets sent Israel out. When westward the 
star of empire again took its way, using the old caravan route that 
had served the Hebrew ancestors two thousand years before, the 
priest's hand was in control of the prairie schooner. Israel went 
into exile scarcely distinguishable in faith and practice from her 
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idolatrous neighbors, and the people returned from Babylon uncom- 
promising monotheists. They went out without a national knowl- 
edge of the Law, and returned with a passion for the Law which 
redeems the commonplaces of their life with vast sublimities. The 
Exile proved to be the real making of the nation. If it be asked, 
What was the secret of the marvelous change? undoubtedly, the 
answer must be: it was Israel's national acquisition of the Law. 

Hitherto, only the prophet's hand is discernible in the creation 
of the national literature. The priest has pottered about the altar, 
and has left the shaping of the national conscience largely in the 
hands of his rival the prophet — which was good for the people, and 
also good for history. But, sometime during the Exile, or at least 
shortly afterward, the Jewish legal system was codified, and there- 
after it became a tremendous force in the national life. The move- 
ment toward legalism indicates great literary activity among the 
priests. The priest learned to use the prophet's tool. He was 
driven to the pen by the signal failure of all previous writings to 
represent the priestly point of view. The current historical narra- 
tives gave but little space to the temple, to the institution of the 
altar, to the holy city Jerusalem, to either the ritual or the priest. 
Wherever brief items from these sacerdotal realms of interest impinge 
upon the ancient narratives, it might have been a modern hand 
that drafted the record — so free from ritualistic bias, and from the 
dominance of the priest, are "J" and "E" and "JE." 

The priest was pained at this absence (from his point of view) 
of religious interests from his national Bible, and during the Exile, 
or shortly afterward, he set about to remedy the strange defect. 
He compiled an ecclesiastical history, beginning at creation and 
bringing the story up to date. Doubtless the ecclesiastical records 
were open to this compiler as they had not been to his predecessors. 
From the sources at his command he compiled such material as 
suited his priestly purpose, and the result was a strictly ecclesiastical 
history, in which, at last, the priest and his ritual came to their own. 
His work is known as "P," and it is the most easily recognizable of 
all the strands that now compose our Bible. It puts matters of 
ritual to the front. The priest stands well, the temple is glorified, 
and an exaggerated emphasis on the miraculous seldom fails to 
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raise a smile when the modern reader compares his work with the 
work of his earlier rivals. Our first chapter of Genesis, as far as 
the third verse of the second chapter, is from the pen of "P," and 
perhaps shows that author at his very best. 

"P" appeared at a time that was naturally favorable for the 
perpetuation of his work. The priest was in power, and the priestly 
outlook on life was current and popular. It was a period of great 
literary activity. Facing a new future under circumstances of pro- 
found emotion, the people naturally wanted to know about the nation's 
past. The final editing of the national Scriptures was the answer 
to the crying need. Some unknown hand — it may have been Ezra 
himself; or it may have been one of the scribes of his school; more 
probably, the work may have been wrought by several priestly editors, 
covering a wide period of time — constructed an entirely new history 
of the Hebrew people. Nothing like it had appeared before. It 
must have created an impression similar to that experienced in 
modern times, when the Revised Version of the New Testament was 
given to the world. All previous sources were open to the ambitions 
of the new editor. He had "J" and "E" and "JE," and, freshest and 
most potent of all, the recent " P" lay before him. Very naturally, he 
selected "P" as the groundwork of his new narrative. It was the 
longest and fullest of all extant narratives, and it suited his purpose ad- 
mirably. Around the main strand of "P," the new editor wove ma- 
terial from all the older sources. When his work was complete, this 
latest editor had put the material which now constitutes our Bible, up to 
that date, in pretty much the shape in which we find it today. The 
later portions of our Bible have, of course, fallen into their respective 
places according to the later growth of the Old Testament canon. 



